2                                          GRAY.

hands in no very much diminished quantity, for Philip
Gray seems to have been as clever in business as he was
extravagant. He was bora in 1676. Towards his thir-
tieth year he married Miss Dorothy Antrobus, a Bucking-
hamshire lady, about twenty years of age, who, with her
sister Mary, a young woman three years her senior^ kept
a milliner's shop in the City. They belonged, however, to
a genteel family, for the remaining sister, Anna, was the
wife of a prosperous country lawyer, Mr. Jonathan Rogers,
and the two brothers, Robert and John Antrobus, were
fellows of Cambridge colleges, and afterwards tutors at
Eton. These five persons take a prominent place in the
subsequent life of the poet, whereas he never mentions
any of the Grays. His father had certainly one sister,
Mrs. OlifEe, a woman of violent temper, who married a
gentleman of Norfolk, and was well out of the way till
after the death of Gray's mother, when she began to
haunt him, and only died two or three months before he
did. She seems to have resembled Philip Gray in char-
acter, for the poet,1 always singularly respectful and loyal
to his other elderly relations, calls her "the spawn of
Cerberus upon the Dragon of Wantley."

Dorothy Gray was unfortunate in her married life; her
husband was violent, jealous, and probably mad. Of her
twelve children, Thomas was the only one whom she
reared, but Mason is doubtless wrong in saying that the
eleven who died were all suffocated by infantile convul-
sions. Mrs. Gray speaks in her "case" of the expense
of providing "all manner of apparel for her children."
Thomas, however, certainly would have died as an infant,
but that his mother, finding him in a fit, opened a vein
with her scissors, by that means relieving the determina-
tion of blood to the brain. His father neglected him, and